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THE SOURCES OF THE STORY OF SESOSTRIS ET 
TIMARETE in LE grand CYRUS 



Interest in Mile de Scud^ry's interminable Grand Cyrus centers 
almost entirely in the picture it gives of seventeenth-century polite 
society. So absorbing is its portrayal of salon and court, of acade- 
mician and predeiise, that, with the exception of those stories which 
embody details of contemporary history, students have generally 
neglected the intricate and romantic plots that form the narrative 
element of the novel, regarding them as a necessary but uninspiring 
part of the work. Victor Cousin, in his valuable study,^ proceeded 
upon this assumption. There are, according to him, two sorts of 
stories in the Grand Cyrus: those dealing with real characters carefully 
portrayed which are generally based upon authentic incidents; and 
those introduced to defend a moral thesis dear to Mile de Scud^ry, 
which are entirely fictitious and contain only vague portraits. 
Cousin, who was interested in the history of seventeenth-century 
society rather than in literature as such, confined his efforts to a 
critical analysis of the historical and social information contained in 
the novel and passed over without comment the entirely fictitious 
narratives. 

It was altogether fitting for Cousin to limit his researches in this 
manner, but the serious student of seventeenth-century literature 
can hardly dispose of the narratives in the Grand Cyrus in this offhand 
fashion. Mile de Scudery surely did not invent all of the complicated 
plots that form the fabric of her romance, nor could she have manu- 
factured them solely from contemporary history and intrigue. She 
must have utilized, more or less extensively, literary sources. But 
what sources ? The earlier novels, popular tragi-comedies, Spanish 
and Italian originals, the traditions of classical antiquity? We 
know — for she acknowledges it herself^ — that she was profoundly 
influenced by such stories as Theagdne et CharicUe and the Astrie; 

1 La SocUU Fran^aise au 17iime siicle d'apris le Grand Cyrus de Mile de Scudiry, 
1858. 

^Conrart, Mlmoiree, p. 613. Cited by Eathery et Boutron: Mile de Scudiry, aa 
vie et aa correapondance^ Paris, Techner, 1873, p. 8. 
[Modern Philoloqt, February, 1922) 257 
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we know that she was familiar with both the Spanish and Italian 
languages and interested in their literatures; that her brother, 
George, who perhaps suggested some of the plots of the Grand Cyrus, 
was thoroughly versed in the dramatic productions of his time. 
Moreover, the popularity of Spanish literature in France was becom- 
ing more and more marked and authors were quite generally pillaging 
Spanish comedias and novels in search of new plots and situations. 
It is fair to suppose that Mile de Scud^ry was not entirely uninflu- 
enced by the literary trend of the period and it is at least possible 
that a careful examination of the Grand Cyrus from this point of view 
might bring to light valuable information concerning the composition 
of the novel itself and perhaps add an interesting chapter to the 
history of comparative literature in the seventeenth century. 

The story of Sesostris et Timarete in the sixth volume* furnishes 
an excellent subject for such a study. Although it has one of the 
most interesting and most striking plots in the whole work, its source 
has remained unknown and its portraits unidentified. Cousin, 
rejecting a proposed identification of Sesostris with Sarasin, had no 
suggestion of his own to offer.^ Mr. H. Carrington Lancaster, after 
noting several points of similarity between this story and Du Ryer's 
tragi-comedy, Berenice, concludes that the novel is evidently not 
based upon the play and thinks that both may come from a common 
source as yet undiscovered.' In the present paper an attempt 
will be made to solve this problem, as far as the Grand Cyrus is 
concerned, showing that the principal source of Sesostris et Timarete 
is Los Prados de Leon, a comedy by Lope de Vega; the story of 
which, modified by certain details, probably drawn from the Berinice 
of Du Ryer, has been adapted to a setting furnished by Herodotus. 
It will be pointed out, incidentally, that Du Ryer's play resembles 
only vaguely the Spanish comedy and probably comes from some 
other source unknown to us. 

Like all the other tales in the Grand Cyrus, Sesostris et Timarete 
is not primarily a story, but a picture of precious society and a hand- 
book of true love and friendship, treating some of the moral problems 
that were favorite topics for discussion in the salons of the day. To 

1 Artamine ou Le Grand Cyrus, Paris, Courbe, 1654, Part VI, Book 2, pp. 287—474. 

» Op. cit., ed. Paris, Perrin, 1895, I, 188, 190, and II. 195. 

• Pierre du Ryer Dramatist, Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1912, p. 134. 
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Mile de Scud^ry and to contemporary readers the plot of a story was 
essential and interesting only in so far as it offered situations illus- 
trative of some theory of which they were fond. Such a plot Los 
Prados de Leon furnished, rich in delicate situations and suggestive 
of endless discussions. Eliminating the charming embroidery of 
precious conversation, which, though of real interest, does not concern 
us at this time, omitting the countless irrelevant details, which in 
the novel serve to bring out every aspect of the moral problems 
confronting the two lovers, we shall find that in every essential 
episode the story of Sesostris et Timarete follows with absolute fidelity 
the action of the Spanish play. 

The scene of Sesostris et Timarete is laid in ancient Egypt. Apriez, 
the king, has a child four years of age, whose name is Sesostris. 
Amasis, his lieutenant general, has risen from the rank of simple 
courtier to that of an influential personage, largely through the 
protection of a friend of the queen, Ladice, to whom he is secretly 
married. When the story opens, Apriez is engaged in war against 
the Cyrenians, by whom he is thoroughly beaten. His troops blame 
him for the defeat and revolt against him, and, when Amasis is sent 
to parley with them, acclaim him as their king, despite his half- 
hearted protestations. Thereupon Apriez dispatches Patarbenis, a 
noble of distinction, with orders to arrest or to kill Amasis, and when 
Patarbenis reports that he has failed in his mission, causes him to be 
put to death. By this act of violence Apriez alienates those subjects 
who still remained faithful to him, and in the battle that ensues his 
mercenaries are easily vanquished and he himself slain by his former 
soldiers. Amasis takes possession of the government; but the queen 
and her infant son make their escape, accompanied by Ladice, who 
has already warned her husband that she will not live with a traitor. 

The queen and her little band seek refuge with shepherds in an 
island in the Nile, where Ladice, who was pregnant at the time of 
the revolt, gives birth to a daughter, whom she names Timarete. 
Shortly afterward, the queen and Ladice are carried off by a fever, 
leaving the two children to be brought up by the shepherds under 
the direction of Amenophis, a noble devoted to their interests. 
Ladice has previously intrusted to Amenophis a wax tablet, establish- 
ing the identity of the two children and warning Amasis to yield the 
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throne to the rightful heir. Sesostris and Timarete, ignorant of their 
real status, grow up together in close affection which ripens into love. 
But Amenophis, who is plotting to overthrow the government in 
favor of Sesostris, does not look with favor upon their projected 
union and removes Timarete from the island. Sesostris, unwilling 
to endure pastoral life without Timarete, soon makes his escape, and, 
under the assumed name of Psammetite, takes service with Siman- 
dius, the leader of the king's forces, and by his exploits attracts the 
attention of Amasis, who bids him to come to the court. Learning, 
however, that Timarete has returned to their island, he obtains 
permission to defer his visit to the king and goes post-haste to 
Timarete, who, though overjoyed to behold her lover again at her 
feet, is too much of a predeuse to yield to his entreaties to elope 
with her. 

In the meantime, all has not been well with Amasis. Despised 
at first because of his lowly birth, he has finally succeeded by upright 
conduct in making himself honored as a king, if not respected as a 
man. But the throne has not brought him the pleasure he had 
anticipated. Omens and oracles have menaced him; visions of 
Ladice have troubled his dreams, bringing threats of impending 
blindness unless he gives up the crown to the heir of Apriez — threats 
that are beginning to be realized, for his sight is fast leaving him. 
And now rumors concerning the existence of this heir are confirmed 
in a striking way. The wax tablet left by Ladice falls into his hands, 
but broken in such a way that he does not know whether he has a 
son or a daughter. "Je vous laisse un ... ," it reads, "que vous 
ne verrez jamais, si vous ne rendez pas le sceptre au jeune Sesostris." 
In this dilemma, he determines that his child, whether son or 
daughter, shall have the throne, and promises, if a daughter, to give 
her to his general, Heracleon (son of Simandius), and if a son, to 
marry him to Liserine, sister of Heracleon. The search for the 
missing child finally brings the king to the retreat of Sesostris, where 
the shepherd, Traseas, who has learned the identity of his prot^g^s 
and who fears for the Ufe of Sesostris, swears that he is the son of 
Ladice, that the queen's son died of a contagious disease, and that 
Timarete is his own (Traseas') child. Simandius recognizes Sesostris 
as the brave Psammetite and the unearthing of jewels belonging to 
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the queen and Ladice confirms the shepherd's story. The king is 
overjoyed at the discovery of his son, but Sesostris follows him 
sorrowfully, for he still loves Timar^te and regrets this elevation to 
high rank which seems to render his marriage to her impossible. 

Plans for the union of Sesostris and Liserine are made at once, 
to the deUght of that ambitious lady and to the despair of Sesostris, 
who declares to Timar^te that he will leave the court rather than wed 
another, an offer that Timardte generously refuses. H6racl6on, who 
has fallen in love with TimarMe and who is also ambitious for power, 
seeks to delay the ceremony, obtains possession of the missing piece 
of the broken tablet, learns that Timarete is the daughter of Amasis, 
threatens the shepherd, Traseas, to such good effect that he admits 
that Sesostris— for whose safety he is still concerned — is his own 
(Traseas') son. The king, who has taken a decided fancy to Sesos- 
tris, is convinced in spite of himself of the truth of these statements 
and recognizes Timardte as his daughter. Heracleon, suspecting 
the true identity of Sesostris, endeavors to turn Amasis against him 
but without success and Sesostris withdraws with dignity from the 
court to await news from Amenophis before deciding upon a plan of 
action, but resolved that a rival shall not marry Timarete if he can 
prevent it. Thus the two lovers are again separated by a difference 
in rank, but this time it is Timarete whose station is exalted. 

But Timar^te's love for Sesostris is not altered and she promises 
her lover that she will take her own life rather than submit to a 
marriage with H6racl6on. When Amasis insists that she obey his 
orders, he is again tormented by visions of Ladice and becomes 
totally bUnd. In the meantime, Amenophis has been preparing an 
uprising against the king, but Sesostris, who has by now obtained 
full information concerning his rank, hesitates to declare himself for 
fear of harming Timardte. Rumors that a son of Apriez is in the 
city reach the ears of Amasis who at once orders the arrest of Sesostris 
and Amenophis and thereby learns the whole story. He straightway 
recognizes Sesostris as king and gives him Timarete in marriage, but 
Sesostris refuses to accept the throne as long as Amasis lives. The 
latter, having righted his wrongs to the heir of Apriez, recovers his 
sight and is no longer troubled by terrifying visions. Liserine is 
consoled for her loss by the thought that her brother has fared no 
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better than she, but H^racl6on proves to be a bad loser and succeeds 
in abducting Timarete. It is only after various other adventures 
scattered through the seventh book of the Grand Cyrus that the two 
lovers, now of equal rank, are finally united. 

The action of Los Prados de Leon may be more briefly stated. 
Mauregato, bastard son of King Fruela, has driven out the legitimate 
heir to the throne, his brother, Alfonso el Casto. At the death of 
Mauregato, Bermudo, brother of Fruela, has been called from a 
religious Ufe to restore order. This done, he abdicates in favor of 
Alfonso, commending to him a foundling child, Nufio del Prado, 
whom he has caused to be brought up in a small village. Nuno, who 
believes himself to be a peasant, has grown up with Nise, a girl 
from this village, whom he loves dearly and expects to marry. When 
messengers from Alfonso come to escort him to the court, he follows 
them, more pained to leave Nise than pleased to be raised to high 
estate. As in the story of Mile de Scud^ry, the lovers are separated 
by the elevation of the hero to noble station. 

The second act is at the court of Alfonso. Nuno soon distin- 
guishes himself by feats of arms and becomes a favorite of the king, 
who intends to marry him to his cousin, Blanca, but Nuno remains 
faithful to Nise, and puts off the marriage. He incurs the hatred of 
two courtiers, Don Tristan, who had aspired to the hand of Blanca, 
and Don Arias whose position he has usurped. These two persuade 
Alfonso that Nuno has plotted to betray the kingdom to the Moors 
and he is dispossessed of his rank and sent back to his village, 
aggrieved at the unjust accusation that has caused his banishment 
but happy in the thought that he is to be reunited to Nise. But 
Nise is no longer in the village. Leonor, an aunt of Alfonso, has just 
died, leaving a confession that acknowledges Nise to be her daughter, 
In^s, by the Conde of Castilla. Whereupon, Alfonso has ordered 
that Nise be brought to the court and treated as befits her rank. 
The lovers are again separated, this time by the higher rank of the 
heroine. 

Nise, installed in the palace, is sought in marriage by Don Arias 
and Don Tristan but, faithful to Nuno, will listen to neither of them. 
Nuno, determined not to be supplanted by a rival, arrives at court in 
disguise but is recognized and thrown into prison. Don Arias and 
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Don Tristan, through jealousy, are led to denounce each other to 
the king, so that their odious conspiracy is soon laid bare and Nuno's 
disgrace cleared away. Meanwhile, a messenger from Bermudo 
brings proof in the form of a ring and a letter that Nuno is a bastard 
brother of Alfonso himself. Nuno and Nise are therefore of equal 
rank with nothing to prevent their marriage. 

If the action of these two stories is disentangled from the details 
of the settings, it will be seen that the framework of both is the same. 
Two children, a boy and a girl, brought up in the country, believe 
themselves to be peasants and plan to wed each other. But the boy 
is recognized as the scion of a noble house, taken to court, received 
with honor and urged to marry a lady of the court, which he refuses 
to do because of his love for his peasant sweetheart. He distinguishes 
himself as a soldier, arouses the jealousy of courtiers with whose 
ambitions and loves he interferes, falls a victim to their malicious 
plots, is dispossessed of his rank and returned to his humble station. 
The girl, in her turn, is recognized as a gentlewoman, brought to 
court, honored according to her rank and urged to marry a courtier 
responsible for the disgrace of her lover. She refuses to do this and 
remains faithful to her lover in spite of his supposedly humble birth. 
The latter, in the meantime, resolved to push his own suit, returns 
to court, is arrested and thrown into prison. Then his real identity 
is established and he is restored to a station which permits him to 
marry the girl he loves. 

The close conformity of the story of Sesostris et Timarete with the 
very complicated action of Lope's comedy seems to furnish almost 
conclusive proof that it is based upon it. This conclusion is further 
strengthened by external evidence. Los Prados de Leon was written 
before 1618 and published in 1621, ' more than twenty-five years 
before the Grand Cyrus, the first volumes of which appeared in 1649. 
Now, as has been stated. Mile de Scud^ry knew Spanish; Spanish 
influence on French literature, particularly upon the drama, was 
already strong felt; and some half dozen of Lope's plays were known 
in France through adaptations or imitations. There is then nothing 
to render improbable the assumption that Mile de Scud^ry or her 
brother George may have been familiar with Los Prados de Leon. 

1 It Is mentioned in tlie second list of El Peregrino and is therefore anterior to 1618. 
It was publlstied in tiie sixteentli part of the comedias of Lope In 1621. 
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Furthermore, so far as we have been able to discover, no other 
work anterior to the Grand Cyrus embodies this plot. To be sure, 
the central situation of the story — a love imbroglio based upon a 
substitution of children, or a mystery concerning the birth of the hero 
and heroine — is a stock theme in both novels and tragi-comedies 
before and after the Grand Cyrus} It occurs, among other instances, 
in the Astree^ (1610-1627), in Du Ryer's CUomidon (1636),' which is 
based upon the AstrSe, in the Berinice of Du Ryer (1645) and in 
Corneille's Don Sanche d'Aragon (1650). But in most cases the birth 
of the hero alone is obscure, and in no case do we find the alternate 
raising and lowering of the station of both hero and heroine, as in the 
comedia of Lope. The question of difference in rank as a barrier to 
marriage does not figure in CUomMon, and, while it is emphasized 
in the other productions, it does not constitute the sole or even the 
main interest in the situation. In every instance, the plot turns 
upon the question of incestuous love, the hero becoming infatuated 
with a woman who proves to be or is thought to be his own sister. 
In Birinice, Du Ryer further complicates matters by introducing 
the hero's father as his rival. This development of the original 
situation is so far removed from Mile de Scud^ry's treatment of the 
theme, that it is hardly probable that she was influenced materially 
by any of these productions. 

Mr. Lancaster has pointed out, however, certain similarities 
between Sesostris et Timarete and Du Ryer's Birinice that must be 
taken into consideration. The pre-plot upon which the action of 
the play is based is essentially the same as that in Mile de Scud6ry's 
story. The king of Crete, during a period of civil strife sends his 
pregnant wife to be cared for by Criton, a noble of Sicily. There 
the queen dies, after giving birth to a daughter, whom she names 
B4r6nice. A few days later a son, Tarsis, is bom to Criton's wife, 
who already has a daughter, Amasie. Criton, knowing that the king 
desires a son, sends Tarsis to him and brings up Berenice as his own 
child. This explanation, however, is not given to the reader until 
the end of the play. Tarsis, grown to manhood, falls in love with 

> Tbe theme of substitution of cliildreii goes back to the Cyrus legend in Herodotus, 
(Book I, §§ 108-21). 

« Part IV. Book 10. 

' Written in 1633 or 1634 and published in 1636. Of. Lancaster, op. cit., p. 72. 
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B6r^nice, but finds that his supposed father, the king, is his rival 
for her hand. He is about to be banished for daring to oppose the 
royal will when a letter without address, which falls into Criton's 
hands, leads Criton to suppose that Tarsis loves his own sister, 
Amasie. He therefore informs Tarsis that Amasie is his sister, and 
Tarsis, naturally jumping to the conclusion that B4r6nice is also his 
sister, tells the king that he will defer to his wishes, and advises 
B^r^nice to marry the king and accept the throne to which he no 
longer has any claim. B^r^nice refuses to do this. The situation is 
further complicated by the king's insistence that Tarsis marry 
Amasie, who, in addition to being his own sister, has a love affair of 
her own with a courtier named Tirinte. Everything is finally 
explained, however, and Tarsis and Berenice are united. 

It will be observed that while the fundamental situation in this 
play reposes upon the mystery that shrouds the birth of the hero 
and the heroine, as is the case in both of the works we are considering, 
this situation is developed by Du Ryer in a manner radically different 
from that of Lope or of Mile de Scudery. The troubles that beset 
the Spanish lovers and likewise Sesostris and Timardte depend upon 
successive differences in rank occasioned by partial or erroneous 
revelations of their social status. In Du Ryer's comedy, on the other 
hand, whereas a difference in rank is involved, it is only a difference 
between prince and noble and is not an essential element in the plot. 
The main interest lies in the rivalry between father and son and in 
the supposedly incestuous love of Tarsis and the king for B^r^nice, 
a complication that is not even remotely suggested by Lope or Mile 
de Scudery but which does occur in the AstrSe and in all of the 
tragi-comedies to which we have referred. Furthermore, the one 
circumstance in which Du Ryer and Mile de Scudery are in almost 
exact conformity, the manner in which the substitution of the 
children is effected, is not found in Los Prados de Leon. It is hardly 
probable, therefore, that Lope's comedy is the source of Berinice. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that Mile de Scud6ry may have 
borrowed from Berenice the circumstances dealing with the substitu- 
tion of the children. Lope's version could not have satisfied her, 
for she was certainly too much of a precieuse to have chosen as hero 
and heroine of her story two bastards; and while there was no dearth 
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of similar incidents in contemporary French literature, the close 
resemblance between her explanation and the account given by Du 
Ryer would point to that as the probable source of this detail of the 
plot. It is also possible, but by no means certain, that the episode 
of the misinterpreted letter may have suggested the idea of the 
misleading tablet in Sesostris et Timarete. 

With the theme of her story furnished by Lope, Mile de Scud^ry 
still needed to find for it a setting that would enable her to connect 
it with the adventures of Cyrus. This setting she found ready made 
in Herodotus, whose description of the reigns and characters of 
Apries and Amasis she took practically unaltered.^ According to the 
Greek historian, Apries, after a prosperous reign of twenty-five years, 
sent an expedition against the Kyrenians, which met with disaster. 
The Egyptians, holding him to blame for their defeat, revolted 
against him. Hearing this, Apries sent Amasis to parley with them, 
but the insurgents placed a helmet upon his head and proclaimed him 
their king, an honor he straightway accepted. Thereupon Apries 
sent to Amasis Patarbemis, a man of reputation, enjoining him to 
bring Amasis alive into his presence, but when Patarbemis returned 
unsuccessful, bearing an insulting message from the usurper, he 
ordered his ears and nose to be cut off. The rest of the Egyptians 
who still remained upon the king's side, when they saw the man of 
most repute among them thus suffering shameful outrage, joined the 
others in revolt and delivered themselves over to Amasis. Then 
Apries led his foreign mercenaries against the Egyptians but was 
defeated and made prisoner in a battle near Momemphis. For a 
while, Amasis kept him in the palace and dealt well with him, but in 
the end he was forced to hand him over to the Egyptians who 
strangled him. Amasis now devoted himself to the business of his 
kingdom and despite the fact that he was a too ardent lover of 
pleasure, distinguished himself by the building of temples and statues 
and increased the prosperity of his kingdom by governmental reforms 
and by foreign alliances, notably with the Greeks. Despised at first 
by his subjects because of his humble birth, he resorted to his wits 
to win their respect. He caused a gold foot-basin, in which he and his 
guests were accustomed to bathe their feet, to be broken up and 

1 Book II, chaps. 161-82. 
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made into a statue; and when he saw that the Egyptians fell down 
before it in reverence, he called them together and explained that he 
himself had fared as the foot-basin; that, although formerly he was 
a man of the people, now he was their king; and he bade them 
accordingly honor him and have regard for him. 

If this narrative is compared with the foregoing summary of 
Sesostris et Timarete, it will be seen that Mile de Scud^ry has followed 
without deviation Herodotus' account of the events leading up to the 
accession of Amasis to the throne of Egypt. In addition, she has 
portrayed Amasis, the king, essentially as the Greek author presents 
him, touching upon his construction of buildings, temples, and 
statues and even using the parable of the golden foot-basin, modified 
to suit her more refined taste, to emphasize his relations with his 
subjects. Yet the Amasis of Mile de Scud^ry is, after all, a composite 
character, for to this rather meager sketch the French novelist has 
added details related by Herodotus concerning other Egyptian 
monarchs. Thus, the episode of Amasis' blindness she probably 
found in the chapter devoted to Pheros,^ the son of Sesostris, and the 
idea of the visions that beset him in the same passage and in the 
relation of the abdication of Sabacos, the Ethiopian.^ As regards 
Sesostris himself. Mile de Scudery is indebted to Herodotus merely 
for his name and his reputation as a military hero. Her identification 
of him as the son of Apries is a deliberate alteration of historical fact 
for literary purposes, as Sesostris lived more than seven hundred 
years before the reign of Apries.' In like manner, she has borrowed 
a few other proper names and applied them to characters of her own 
invention. 

Summarized, the foregoing evidence indicates, then, that Mile de 
Scud6ry found the theme of her story in Los Prados de Leon; the 
setting, the pre-plot, and the essential elements in the portrait of 
Amasis in Herodotus; and that she is probably indebted to the 
Berenice of Du Ryer for the circumstances attendant upon the birth 
of Sesostris and Timarete. 

> Book II, chap. 111. In chapters 137-140 there is an account of another blind king. 
Any sis. 

2 Book II, chap. 139. 

> Sesostris Is the popular name of Rameses II, who reigned about 1333 b.c. Apries 
r eigned from 590 to 570 b.c. 
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This exposition of the sources of Sesostris et TimarUe shows the 
composite character of the work and the skill with which Mile de 
Scud^ry has blended the various elements into a decidedly harmonious 
whole. It adds one more to the long list of Spanish comedies that 
influenced French literature during the classic period and furnishes us 
with an interesting and rather unusual instance of a novel based 
upon a play.' Finally, it suggests that a study of other stories con- 
tained in the Grand Cyrtis might reveal sources of literary inspiration 
in the seventeenth century heretofore unsuspected. 

Francis B. Barton 
University op Minnesota 

> The story of Seaostrii et Timarite has been dramatized at least twice, by Thomas 
Oomellle in his Birinict (1657) and by Dryden in Marriage i la Mode (1673). Parfait 
(XIII, 434) mentions also Sesottrit, "tragfidle non imprimfie de M. deLongepierre" (1695) 
but gives no indication of its source. 



